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This subject is being considered from the standpoint of the needs 
of the individual child and his greatest benefit. I mean the feeble- 
minded child that has come to public notice and is to be, or has al- 
ready been, admitted to our institutions. The late trend of surveys, 
publicity and conservatism requires that we must right now recognize. 
that there are at least two great groups of the feeble-minded not yet 
carefully or scientifically delimited. Roughly we may say that one 
great group embraces those who are and who have been in the 
regular life of the community without the community having been 
quite conscious of it. The other great group is made up of those 
who have frequently come to the attention of the community through 
the courts and the general welfare agencies as dependents and de- 
linquents, as well as defectives, or who are of degenerate stock. 

Speaking generally, the first are the non-institutional group and 
they need recognition and special class training. The community 
must be taught to know, understand, tolerate, and appreciate them. 

The second, or institutional group, need to be recognized as 
early as possible to be taken into our institutions and kept there 
throughout their lives for the welfare, protection, and happiness of 
themselves and of the community. 

Between these two thus roughly designated groups are those 
who overlap. Some of them get into our institutions and benefit by 
a short period of training: They should be returned to society. Some 


*Read before the forty eight Annual Session of the American Association for the 
Study of the Feeble-Minded at Washington, D. C., June, 1924. 
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who should be in are not reached. Every effort should be made to 
find and care for them. 

My point is that we dare no longer talk of caring for the feeble- 
minded in their homes through the agency of clinics, visitors and ad- 
visors, without telling what kind of feeble-minded we mean, any 
more than we dare talk of caring for all of the feeble-minded in 
institutions without telling what kind of feeble-minded we mean. 


We greatly mislead legislators and our general public when we 
speak of thirty thousand or three hundred thousand feeble-minded 
in such and such a state or county and, at the same time, talk 
either of extra institutional experiments or of permanent custodial 
care, without explanation. They are appalled and we do not really 
tell them what we mean. - Such statements made anywhere outside a 
few eastern and central states that have old and well established 
institutions may easily be the excuse of economically minded legis- 
lators to advocate closing up institutions or to refuse to build further. 


In this paper I am speaking of the institutional type of feeble- 
minded and of an educational department that proposes to train them 
for the most effective, useful and economical life. Nevertheless I 
believe that if we properly realize the serious importance of the social 
and educational aspects of the problems of the feeble-minded, the 
educational principles herein touched upon will be found to apply 
very well in special class and in primary education. 

You can give custody to a lot of feeble-minded in Almshouse 
style at a smaller cost than you can give training if you do not look 
to the future and have no care for the individual. But practice shows 
that many can be trained a long way toward self-support under direc- 
tion. But do not forget that there is a vast difference between self- 
support and self-direction. Training should consider the future. 
We do not teach a child to pick a pocket even though it may make 
him skillful with his fingers. A child who is to live in the lower 
East Side of New York City does not need to learn to plough. I 
present this proposition: “Give every child in our institutions every- 
thing that he ought to know and can make use of when he becomes 
an adult in body: no more than this, but, no less than this.” 

This of course contemplates a careful study of the child upon 
entrance so as to make an inventory of its abilities and disabilities; 
the setting of a tentative objective for it; decision, at least tentatively, 
as to how that objective is to be attained. This also means that the 
progress of the child must be checked up at regular intervals and 
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most important of all it means that the institution must be prepared 
to modify its methods, to meet the needs of the individual pupils. 


1. The Educational Department, which should include recreation- 
al activities, is the most important department of an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded. 


In the days of long ago when the institutions were quite small, 
the whole institution was largely devoted to training activities. While 
most of the superintendents were physicians, they were really much 
more teachers, at heart and in practice. The old terms, Asylum for 
for Idiots, Imbecile Asylum, Institution for the Feeble-Minded, have 
gradually given way to the terms School for the Feeble-Minded or 
State Training School. The school, the training idea has ever been 
uppermost. Even Sequin in 1866 speaks of the “School for Idiots.” 


Today our ever growing institutions are great businesses and we 
should stop saying “training school” if we really mean institution. 
There are divisions for food, clothing and household; for the preven- 
tion and cure of illness and the correction of physical conditions; for 
finance, purchasing and distribution; for research; for industrial ac- 
tivity and for education, training and recreation, and separate depart- 
ment heads are needed for each. The Superintendent is no longer 
primarily a physician or a teacher. He is first of all an administrator, 
an executive, and he has no time to personally direct the affairs of any 
single department of his institution. 


If he clings to the old ideas, he tries to keep in such touch with 
each of his departments that he must put mediocre men and women 
at their head and then try to tell them what to do. In other words he 
limits the real progress in every department, to his personal ability 
in that field. If he is wise he puts an expert, or at least an experi- 
enced specialist at the head of each of his departments. His own 
job is to coordinate all of these activities for the benefit of the 
children first, and taxpayers second. 

In our institution titles we use the word “School” in a very 
broad sense: We have children of every mental grade from idiocy 
to dull normality. Training must therefore begin with learning to 
eat properly, to walk and to talk, to attend to toilet habits. It must 
then continue upward through the various steps to the point where 
we are teaching the things which our most intelligent boys and girls 
can understand and will make use of when they become men and 
women in years. 
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We must remember that even with the best of training these 
children must always remain in the lower levels of society, even 
though they leave the institution. They are slow to learn and their life 
span appears to be short; therefore we must teach them in the most 
direct manner possible. We need only attempt the simpler occupa- 
tions or the simple elements of the trades, for they do not become 
master mechanics but merely helpers. We must lay great emphasis 
throughout the institution upon training in these simple virtues of 
promptness, regularity, sticking to a job until it is finished, doing what 
they are told, when they are told, without question, for as Berry says, 
it is only by having these advantages that they can compete at all 
with unskilled normals. 

Our pupils are with us for twenty-four hours a day, every day; 
they must, therefore, be taught in the cottages, at school, in the shop, 
on the farm and the playfield, in the gymnasium and the entertainment 
hall. It is seen that the training department dovetails with every 
other department. Care, treatment, research and business are only 
the background for, and industrial activities only the result of, training 
and education. In view of all this we believe that the most import- 
ant position next to that of Superintendent is that of head of the 
department of education and training. Incidentally this carries out 
the idea of “Training School” in the titles of our institutions. 

2. This department should have a trained head, who will be 

chairman of a “Children’s Committee.” 

As our institutions deyelop, the temptation is to measure results 
in dollars and quantity. Material achievements can be readily under- 
stood by legislator and taxpayer. It may easily become a more 
serious thing to break a cup than to break the spirit of a child, or a 
greater thing to house the cattle, than the children. The great safe 
guard as well as the great inspiration is to have a “Children’s Com- 
mittee” that meets regularly and has for its specific purpose the 
greatest good for this particular child who is at this moment under 
consideration. 

It might be expected that the superintendent should be the head 
of this committee or that the executive staff might serve as this 
committee. But in practice the subject is too important to be “one of 
the items” in a busy superintendent’s day and the natural alignment of 
authority in staff meeting might make the wrong person have too 
much to say. <A special committee is needed and the principal, de- 
voting her whole time to children as individuals, is its proper chairman. 
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A principal should be one of the first officers appointed after the 
institution is opened and children admitted. She is valuable whether 
you have 40 children or 4000. 

In the most successful business organizations today, people are 
selected for the heads of the various departments because of their 
ability as executives, plus their familiarity with the work of the de- 
partment. In an institution the same rule should maintain. This 
would mean someone experienced in teaching, and trained in educa- 
tional principles, at the head of the department of education. If 
institutional experience can be added then you should get competency. 
This person should be held fully responsible for her entire field and 
should have full authority commensurate with her responsibilities. 

If the training program is as widely extended as indicated, it 
becomes necessary for the principal of the educational department 
to enter the various fields of the institution. How can she go into 
these other departments without friction? 


This may be successfully attained by, first of all, establishing 
the fact that she is responsible for the training of each individual 
child wherever it may be, and secondly, by having a children’s com- 
mittee of which she is chairman and of which the superintendent and 
the psychologist are ex-officio members. Other employees become 
temporary members of this committee whenever children coming under 
their jurisdiction are being considered. I ‘should like to emphasize 
the fact that calling in to this committee, the shop men, farmers, etc., 
tends to give these people a better understanding of the children; while 
teachers, nurses, physicians and psychologists get a new light on the 
child from the discussions of the others. This joining of forces de- 
velopes that spirit of cooperation for the good of the individual child 
which we all desire. While the superintendent should “sit in” at these 
meetings he must have wisdom enough not to interfere. He may be 
advisor but should not be dictator. 

In considering each child the committee should take into account 
its previous history and that of its family; the examinations made 
in the medical, psychological and educational departments, the hopes 
of the parents and the possibilities of the institution. In re-consid- 
ering it, all internal reports should also be considered. 

The job of this committee is to make a complete inventory of 
each child as early as possible and to consider this inventory every 
time the child comes before the committee. It must also set an ob- 
jective for the child and see that the proper steps are being continually 
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taken to attain that objective. It must pass upon any changes of plan 
or of objective. The principal who asks insistently “what are we 
proposing to do with this child?” is asking a very searching question. 
And the institution that sees to it that this question is correctly an- 
swered has really achieved something. 


With her committee’s advice and help the principal should sche- 
dule all children. By this I mean: 

Decide the group or cottage in which each child is to live. 
Assign it for a definite amount of school work, occupational 
work and play. 
Determine any changes of schedule that need to be made either 
for the good of the child or for the benefit of other children 
because of this child. 


Settle matters of discipline of more than ordinary importance. 
In case of doubt either as to the suitability of an applicant for 
admission to the institution, or the question as to whether it is proper 
to have it leave the institution this committee also acts. 
It is, of course, understood that in all of these matters the 
superintendent holds complete veto power. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


How One Teacher Solved His Handwork 
Problem 


August K. Eccles, New Brunswick, N. J. 


When a few years ago the Superintendent placed one of his 
regular manual training men in charge of the boys’ special classes 
in New Brunswick, he proceeded to carry on his handwork program as 
though he were teaching regular shopwork with adaptations suited 
to the children before him. 


This sort of work went on for the greater part of a year while 
the boys went through with varying degrees of success, the process 
of making all the toys, baskets, stools, radios.and other whatnots 
that the teacher would think up. Working in the shop as they did 
an hour and a half every day, these boys worked up a vast amount 
of wood, reed, paint, etc., all of which cost a good deal of money and 
brought in a very small return since most of the articles made were 
given to the boys or sold at nominal sums. 
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The teacher was soon convinced that this plan could not be fol- 
lowed long and that some self-supporting form of manual training 
would have to be found for these boys. He did not believe in rug 
and scarf weaving for these children; the demand for chair repairing 
was not great and reed baskets had no ready sale. What then would 
be done to keep these boys busy in the well equipped shop for ninety 
minutes a day was a pressing problem. The answer came in a most 
unexpected way. 

There were seven window sills in the class room and to make 
the room a little cheerier the teacher devised a reed woven window 
box for flowers. The boys were set to work to make seven of these 
and when the first of them was set in place a passer-by noticed it. 
After a moment’s conversation with the teacher an order for a pair 
of these was placed. 

As was soon discovered, the handwork problem was solved. One 
order for these articles led to another. The sale of one produced 
funds for the purchase of materials for more. The teacher came to 
realize that New Brunswick was a flower loving town. Here was an 
article involving a variety of processes; woodwork, weaving, paint- 
ing and tinsmithing. All grades of boys could be employed in one 
part of the work or another. 

So through that chance sale it was found that the making of 
various kinds of plant containers and allied articles was an indus- 
try that solved the handwork problem for the special class boys of 
one town at any rate. 

Now old customers send new ones and there is at all times a 
list of orders for the boys’ output. Soon the line included wicker 
woven window baskets, four legged wicker plant stands, three legged 
fern stands, hanging fern baskets, wicker porch tables, desks of reed 
and wood, etc. All these are in standard finishes, shapes and sizes. 

There is no longer the question of how to keep these mischie- 
vous boys busy for ninety minutes a day. There is no frittering 
away of time making useless and inconsequential things. Every boy 
in the shop is, in fact, a working man conscientiously meeting a 
market demand. The teacher is not just the fellow who shows him 
how to make things to amuse him, but he is a real task setter and 
paymaster, for the boys share in the fruits of their handiwork. They 
are really in industry. 

The matter of paying the boys for their work was found to be 
the real trick in getting results. Most any boy would work on one 
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or two jobs for. the fun of it. But after that the work became 
sloppy and perhaps unmarketable,. yet practically every boy, and es- 
pecially the very. suggestible special class boy, will do his best if 
he realizes that only good work will bring him the coveted dime,. 
quarter or dollar. Some boys have made every item of the line for 
no other, reason than to get the money. Money is what everyone is 
after. It is.essential to life and the lesson that industry and thrift 
are avenues to the acquisition of money cannot be learned too soon 
in life nor can it be learned: in:any way than through the actual ex- 
perience. The matter. of rates and mode of paying the boys will not 
be taken up here. 

Another essential point in putting this sort of work over is the 
standardization of models and parts. No individuality may enter in- 
to this work. This is modern industrial practice and exactly fits the: 
special class boy, for no employer will ever pay him for his ideas. 
Standardization eliminates waste, it insures uniformity of product 
and it simplifies sales. The teacher must mark out all material. The 
boy must cut, weave, paint, solder, nail as he is told, no more, no 
less. That is the kind of industry he will go into. This is an es- 
sential point and if not adhered to, endless waste will follow and 
bad habits for a worker will be formed. 

A third essential:is to price the products so low that a steady 
stream of orders will flow to the shop, keeping in mind that the ob- 
ject is not to make money for the school, but to make boys. The 
boys are made through the routine of work so there must always be 
plenty of work ahead. 

Two years’ results of the plan here spoken: of have convinced 
the teacher that for a city school a work-shop activity approaching 
the conditions of real industry and rich in variety of operations 
provides an ideal medium for developing desirable habits and capa- 
bilities in special class boys. 





In the construction and arrangement of a school for the feeble- 
minded, it is most. necessary that those concerned should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the lives and activities of the pupils, and be able to 
interpret. those activities to the extent of shaping inanimate objects: 
such as brick, stone, concrete, etc. around their lives, with due regard 
to their hopes, desires, pleasures, recreations, as well as to their more 
material physical comforts. and. conveniences. —-WALLACE 
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Annual Report of the Educational 
| Department 


Alice Morrison Nash 


I herewith submit my report of the Educational Department for 
the school year ending June 11, 1924. 

This report is only made possible because of the conscientious 
efforts of those engaged in the daily drill and training of our chil- 
dren. In justice to these, my staff of faithful co-workers, I wish to 
present this report in the form of a condensed summary of the work 
which they have carried on and developed in their various classes. 
These constitute fifteen different departures in training and are sub- 
divided as best suited to our needs, yet all have their place in what 
we consider a well-rounded educational program for defective chil- 
dren. They are kindergarten, academical, basketry, industrial arts, 
weaving, woodwork, brush making, needlework, domestic science, 
broom making, printing, shoe repairing, poultry raising, physical | 
training and music, with entertainment for good measure. In every 
class room there are three different class periods in the morning and 
three in the afternoon. 

The kindergarten is ever the haven of happiness for our little 
children and this year the spirit of real play under the name of “Play 
Method” has superceded the Frobelian methods heretofore used. For 
example the children in group A, the beginners, have been allowed 
to play about as it suited their fancy in our largest kindergarten room. 
A doll’s house, a box of huge blocks, a sand table, etc., have been 
provided. A trained pupil teacher is present to guide and assist but 
not to give formal training. The teacher comes and goes. Each 
morning the joy of these little ones is manifested when classes are 
called and all of the children march in line to their various class 
rooms. These little ones always run in their eagerness to get to their 
play room. I feel sure that at no time in their day is their happiness 
more complete than when busily occupied: in. this kindergarten play 
room. The Kindergarten B class has progressed and many have been 
promoted to the woodworking class for an hour from 11 to 12 daily. 
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This is looked upon by these youngsters as a real privilege and treat, 
and it is. 

In our academical classes our real objective has been to teach 
reading, writing, spelling and simple numberwork to the children 
of school age and especially to those for whom there is a real hope 
that some day they may be able to use such knowledge. This year 
we have concentrated upon reading more particularly and as a re- 
sult, an increased number of our children are able to read for their 
own pleasure and information Writing and spelling ihave also re- 
ceived a goodly amount of attention. They form important parts of 
the daily English program and also they are much used in the writ- 
ing of home letters. Letter writing has become one of the real 
functions of the English class—hence the child’s ability to write a 
legible hand and to spell the words of everyday usage are results 
for which we look. Our First Grade class of little boys (this is their 
second year in grade work) has made good progress in reading and 
writing, and while they have not advanced as normal children, still 
their accomplishments have been positive. The word and picture 
method has been used with this class and the results well demonstrate 
the value of such methods for defective children. 


Special corrective speech training has been carried on through- 
out the entire year. An effort has been made also to teach the child- 
ren to use the correct form of such expressions as, “aint got,” “I done,” 
etc. Since March one teacher has devoted her entire morning to cor- 
rective speech work with ten little children, all having slight, yet 
remediable speech defects. Good results are rewarding us in nearly 
every case. 


In the Basketry Class the results vary year by year and this is 
largely due to the fact that poor or excellent work stands out con- 
spicuously. This year we labored under difficulties, having no reg- 
ular teacher until late autumn and shortly after she came we began 
special work for Christmas, therefore it is only during the past few 
months that this work has progressed satisfactorily. However, I 
am happy to report that we have some nice pieces to show. 

Industrial Arts is a new name which I have given to an old 
subject—furniture repairing—and this because the work now being 
covered in this class includes a minimum of furniture work and a 
maximum of other industrially related work, also the broom making. 
In this class the making of stands has been almost an obsession with 
the active and alert boys. These are made after the likenesses of 
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people (Jiggs, Maggie, Happy Hooligan and the like), some of them 
three feet high. They are cut out with jig saws and painted, and 
when completed are most attractive. Many visitors have admired 
this work and have commented upon it as being somewhat in advance 
of the usual work done by mentally defective children. Toys, flower 
sticks, bird houses, door stops, clothes hangers and other such novel- 
ties have been produced. 

The Weaving class has developed something new and pleasing 
this year. Woven woolen scarfs made on our new four-harness loom 
is a real contribution and also lets us keep abreast of the times as this 
is one of the most popular products now on the market. We are 
rather pleased with the fact that we shall have at least twelve for 
exhibit on Annual Day. Rug weaving on both the two and four-har- 
ness looms continues to be interesting and worthwhile training for 
many of our older girls and boys and many of the products are de- 
sirable for use in the institution as well as salable to outside friends. 


In the Woodworking classes we have no one outstanding result 
to report but rather a further development of that fascinating work 
which is so much enjoyed and is so necessary to the life of the boy; 
the opportunity to saw, hammer, pound and build. The Kindergarten 
boys mentioned above have a wonderful time learning to make toys, 
knitting spools and such little things. A few larger pieces of furni- 
ture have been made by the boys of some years in training. A chair 
made with mortise tenon joints is a particularly nice piece and in 
making has had two objectives, the value of the lesson to the boy 
making the chair and the incentive which such a piece of work is to the 
younger boys looking on. Ambitions plans for another year are al- 
ways the outgrowth of such a finished product. 

Brush Making has become very satisfactory- training for small 
boys and the record sheet shows at a glance just what it is possible 
to do with brush making and how the spirit of competition can be 
aroused and maintained through the use of these charts in connection 
with such lessons as brush making. 

The Needlework classes have continued to carry on the same gen- 
eral type of work which we long ago decided would be of the greatest 
benefit to our children. It is that every child in training, insofar as 
possible, shall be taught to make his or her own clothing. This year, 
notwithstanding the fact that many of our high-grade girls are no 
longer reporting to this class, we still have some excellent results. 
One group of older girls who are no longer able to make progress 
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in academical work and yet need the recreational change of school 
for two hours daily, have been working under the direction of a pupil 
teacher and have made some very attractive fancy articles; aprons, 
bibs, baby dresses, etc., and are very proud of their work. 

In a recent issue of “The Bulletin” an article “The Way toa 
Boy’s Heart” written by the Domestic Science teacher gives one a 
good idea of the type of work which has been carried on in this 
class room. The real work of housekeeping has been taught but it 
has been given so thoughtfully that even our most problematical 
children have looked upon their time spent in this room as a real 
privilege. Contests in ironing, bed making, etc., have taken away the 
idea of work and in its place has been substituted the spirit of achieve- 
ment and winning a prize. Gold Star dinners, birthday parties and 
special event luncheons have all had weight in placing high values upon 
the privilege of wearing a cap and apron and learning how to help 
to cook. During the year the classes have had several Saturday 
“Cake, Candy and Preserve Sales” and at this time we have realized 
a little profit over the actual cost of materials used, enabling us to 
provide little luxuries for their special parties and other events. 

The Broom shop now coordinated with and under the direction 
of the Industrial Arts teacher, was re-opened March Ist, and in 
two months, until the broom machine gave out completely, six boys 
had learned broom making and were doing excellent work (making 
in that time four dozen approved brooms). We have asked for a 
new machine as the one we now have has been in use for nearly 
twenty years and as I think back and realize the amount of work it 
has done, I truly believe we are deserving of a new and up to date 
machine. 

The Printing class room has been a real addition to the efficiency 
of our Educational Department. While this work requires the ability 
of our very highest type children, still we have been able to find some 
boys selected from the school group of younger children who have 
proved themselves equal to the task. About fifty boys have had the 
opportunity of learning but their ability has taken many of them only 
a short distance along the way. However this fact has not discourag- 
ed them and later we may be able to develop a few more capable 
workers. From a monetary viewpoint it would be difficult for us to 
estimate just how great a saving the press has been. Yet if one 
will but glance over the list of finished work produced during eight 
months, a rather good idea can be formed. This also seems to me 
a real saving to the institution. 
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The Shoe Repairing class has given us real service during the 
and I believe has functioned more economically and with all- 
round satisfaction than during any one year since its installation in 
the Educational Department. The teacher in charge of this work has 
given valuable service during his “caught up time” in the school gar- 
dens and in the direction of the boys working the School Poultry 


Plant. 

Since the death of W. D., at one time pupil, then pupil teacher 
and later employee, I have hoped to develop another boy who might 
be a second W. —.; a boy who would be equally interested in nature 
and in all of the opportunities for self-expression which is afforded 
in this wonderful “out-of-doors” class room. Until recently I des- 
paired of ever finding such a boy but now I have two in mind and 
under training I am hopeful that both will prove their suitability and 
reliability for such an opportunity and position. In the meantime we 
have a regular teacher for such work. The transplanting by this 
class of twenty little Christmas trees to locations about Garrison 
Hall and the School Building, has been a decided improvement to 
the appearance of the grounds and the little trees themselves seem 
to approve the change as every one is showing new growth. 

The Physical Culture work with both girls and boys has been 
conscientiously carried on and some excellent results have come from 
this training. One class of twelve mongolian type girls now march 
in step, in place and at command and the children can do simple 
calisthenic exercises. This is a real feat in training and although this 
piece of work cannot be exhibited publicly, it is a real accomplishment 
to get such results from the children having these mental levels and 
a physical sluggishness so characteristic of this type. The work of 
the boys has been a continuation of that started two years ago. The 
training shows particularly with three classes of smaller boys (twenty 
boys to a class). The work has progressed at about the same rate of 
advancement as might be expected of normal boys having the same 
chronological ages. 

_ The advanced work which has been required this year demands 
a greater degree of coordination and rapidity of execution and is 
excellent drill. It has awakened interest and has kept them up to 
their highest point of efficiency every moment while in class. It goes 
without saying that once truly awakened physically, a child attacks 
his other work with more vigor and vim. Indian clubs, wands and 
dumb-bells have been used with practically all of these classes. We 
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have also had gymnastic dances in the form of the Highland Fling, 
Russian, Holland and Finnish dancing, all of which have had their 
place in the rounding out of the physique of our children. In the 
development of these lessons, play has not been forgotten. It has 
a real and important place, a definite period at the close of each set 
lesson. Directed play, in my mind, is a most vital and necessary 
thing for defective children. 


It was the objective of our Musical Director to bring the instu- 
mentation of our Band up to thirty pieces but this has been impossible 
owing to the fact that during the year eleven members of our band 
and bugle corps have left the school. Our plan of trying out every 
possible new child as it enters helps somewhat to offset such a loss, 
At present we have fourteen young children in training but it may 
take years before they will be able to take the places of the well 
stabilized and competent players who have gone. Nevertheless we 
have enough trained players so that the grade of music taught has 
been equal to that of former years. An overture “The Magic Flute” 
is one of the most finished products which we have ever attempted 
and this was very commendably played on the occasion of the Band’s 
big yearly concert. Fifteen new selections, ten quartets and trios 
and several solos have been taught since November 1923 when the 
Director of Music returned from his visit to Europe. The band 
continues to hold the first place in the hearts of our children, par- 
ticularly the little boys and without it, both as an incentive and as 
a means of entertainment, we should feel lost indeed. 


The entertainments of the year, at least one each week during 
the winter months have been of excellent grade and plentiful in num- 
ber. Those especially prepared by the teachers reflected the thought 
and effort which has been given to this particular work. 

A Record Sheet hung in every Manual Training room and upon 
which is recorded either the work of the individual children or the 
concentrated effort of many children, has been a decided incentive 
both for the quality and quantity of their efforts. A Child’s Record 
Chart is now being tested out. This is for the purpose of keeping 
the personal care of the children up to standard by encouraging them 
to take better care of themselves. A Personal Standard Efficiency 
Chart it might be termed. Each chart provides for checking up on 
the care of teeth, feet, clothing, etc., for a period of sixteen weeks 
or if thought advisable, for the checking up on certain children or 
groups sixteen times in two or three weeks. 
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Since January Ist, as a means of encouragement I have used 
what we call a Gold Star Roll Call for each child attending school. 
The plan requires the calling of the roll in the presence of the children 
once each week. At this time the teacher answers for the children 
by saying, as a child’s name is read, “Red,” “Blue,” or “Gold.” Red 
means fairly good, blue real good, and gold (approximately) perfect. 
In recording the red and blue answers, the highest number is counted 
but in recording the gold, every answer must be “gold.” During the 
past twenty-eight weeks of roll call, out of a possible 225 children, 
thirty-five have won six or more gold stars—the highest number 
awarded to any one child has been twenty-four. Dinner parties, 
trips to the woods, etc., have been special favors granted to these 
Gold Star children. Also their names are now enrolled and prop- 
erly decorated with gold stars and hung conspicuously in Garrison 
Hall for Annual Day. This means a very high honor indeed. It 
should be noted that the stars are given for behavior and effort so 
that any child has an opportunity to compete. He is measured by 
the teacher only by his own ability. 

All of these efforts which are being made and which seem rather 
insignificant in themselves are only of real value if kept very much 
alive and there is no end to the good which such means are able to 
effect in the lives of our children. The Achievement Charts hung 
in our cottages and the O. K. slips used in conjunction with these 
things which I have mentioned mean better training, less formal 
discipline and increased happiness throughout our school. 

The Educational Department has made the following contribu- 
tions to The Bulletin this year. 

“Play Activities of Mentally Deficient Children.” 

“The Way to a Boy’s Heart.” 

With grateful thanks to my co-workers for their loyal and faith- 
ful assistance and to you for your encouragement and inspiration, I 
submit this report. 





Education is a process of living and not a preparation for future 
living. —Joun DEWEY 





What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that 
must be the community want for all its children. Any other ideal 
for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted upon, it destroys our 
democracy. —JoHN DEWEY 


























Notes 


Christmas 


Of course there are a great many things we should like to have 
you know about our Christmas time, but just now there are two for 
you to keep in mind. 

The Christmas Play in which nearly one hundred children take 
part will be given for you and our other friends on Tuesday evening, 
December 30th. It is called “The Windmill Man” and is produced 
by Mrs. Nash and her teachers so nothing further need be said. 

The other thing relates to Christmas gifts for the children. We 
need to provide for nearly two hundred, parents and friends care for 
the others. So if you have a check you want to send for some child’s 
Christmas joy won’t you send it now so that we may shop as early as 
possible. We are always anxious when Santa comes to the jolliest 
and happiest of all of our gatherings (that held on Christmas Eve), 
that we may tell him we have done our share in providing presents. 
This is the Childrens’ Reception to Santa and it would be too bad 
not to be able to tell him that provision has now been made for proper 
Christmas presents for every single child. 


Of course he brings the candy with him, but he is always glad 
if we have a few boxes as well. 





Hallowe’en at Mills’ Cottage 


Hallowe’en eve we Mills’ boys went out and gathered leaves and 
corn for decorating our cottage. Mrs. McClure was away but some of 


our good friends came and helped, and the cottage was very pretty 
and liked by all. 


On Hallowe’en night we had our party as usual and it was one of 
the best at the School. We had games, lots of candy, apples, cakes 
and fun. Paul S. was twelve years old that day so his mother made 
us two real birthday cakes with pink candles and gave us many other 
nice things for our party. 

We had horns and lots of fortune crackers so the party was a 
perfect one all through. A number of our friends came and joined 
in our fun and play. The doughnut eating contest was won by Arthur 
G. and the donkey game was won by Sam S. The feeding contest 
was won by Paul S. and Harold M. 


Wiis E. 
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